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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

BELIGIOJ^  AA'^D  LYFIDELtTr. 

Men  are  naturally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  opinions  which, 
they  adopt,  and  are  ever  ambitious  to  gain  proselytes.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  every  man  should  be  to  add  to  his  own  happiness  and 
to  that  of  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and  when  the  belief  of  any  doc- 
trine  will  produce  this  elfect,  this  ambition  is  lavrdahle  and 
praiseworthy.  But  he  who  endeavors  to  lead  others  to  misery 
to  gratify  his  pride  or  advance  his  power,  equally  merits  the 
censure  and  the  detestation  of  society.  Whether  or  not  the 
happiness  of  mankind  is  consulted  by  the  infidel^  I  leave  the 
reader  to  decide.  I  have,  however,  generally  observed  that 
tliose  infidels  wlio  were  most  .doubtful  of  the  truth  of  their  doc¬ 
trine,  were  the  most  zealous  in  its  support.  This  will  account 
for  their  enmity  towards  all  professing  Christians  and  their 
railings  against  the  clergy.  'Fhey  are  sensible  that  their  prin¬ 
ciples  can  never  be  but  feebly  supported,  while  they  observe, 
numbers  who  can  testify  to  the  reality  of  religion. 

However  much  sincerity  infidels  may  profess,  yet  I  never 
knew  one,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  who,  in  a  sober  mind,  would 
not  acknowledge  that  he  belied  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  (w'hich,  however,  he  would  ascribe  to  a  religious  edu¬ 
cation  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  ;)  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
belies  the  dictates  of  tiiat  nature  which  he  professes  to  adore. 
“  Beware,  lest  while  you  hurl  your  darts  at  that  which  is  invul- 
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nerable,  you  fall  by  the  power  of  your  own  weapons.”  Re¬ 
member  that  “  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
in  the  day  of  judgment,”  who  sinned  through  comparative  ig* 
norance,  than  for  you,  who,  under  the  purest  light  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  maliciously  persevere  in  your  unrighteous  pursuit;  for  “  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made  ye  make  him  two  fold  more  the  child  of  hell.  Ye  neither 
go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go 
in  ;  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.” — That 
religion  will  destroy  our  happiness  in  life,  we  deny.  Was  he 
of  this  opinion,  who  esteemed  one  day  spent  in  the  worship  of 
his  God  “  better  than  a  thousand”  elsewhere  1  have  known 
many  an  infidel  to  regret  that  he  had  not  lived  a  religious  life, 
but  I  never  heard  a  Christian  say  that  he  had  any  thing  to  re¬ 
gret  but  his  not  having  lived  more  near  to  God.  Perfect  hap¬ 
piness  on  earth  we  do  not  look  for,  but  we  do  contend  that  the 
greatest  share  of  happiness,  even  in  this  life,  is  with  those  who 
endeavor  to  live  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and 
whoever  will  give  the  subject  a  candid  consideration,  must  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth  of  this  position. 

That  religion  tends  to  meliorate  the  passions,  is  undenia¬ 
ble.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from  scripture,  that  our  first 
parents,  previous  to  their  transgression,  were  free  from  those 
vile  passions  which  have  ever  since  been  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  human  misery.  If  then  the  endowment  of  those  pas¬ 
sions  be  the  sole  cause  of  human  misery,  it  is  certain  that  the 
melioration  of  those  passions  will  mitigate  that  misery.  That 
tins  inference  is  a  fair  one,  none  will  deny. 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  a  few  prominent  features  in  the 
characters  of  the  Christian  and  the  infidel. — The  infidel  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  superior  Providence,  but  considers  all  things  as  the? 
effect  of  blind  chance ;  consequently  in  prosperity  he  is  boast¬ 
ful  and  ambitious,  in  adversity  despondent  and  gloomy,  and  so 
far  as  the  friendship  of  the  world  may  be  made  subservient  to 
his  interest,  so  far  he  will  court  its  friendship.  Indeed,  his  am¬ 
bition  knows  no  bounds  ;  and  in  one  continued  exertion  for  that 
which  he  can  never  attain,  his  life  becomes  one  general  scene 
of  perplexity  and  misery.  Tiie  social  pleasures  of  life  are 
destroyed  by  the  insatia!)le  desire  of  wealth  or  power,  till  at 
length,  either  under  the  pressure,  of  avarice  and  ambition,  or 
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the  more  intolerable  burthen  of  disappointment^  be  seeks  that 
repose  which  social  life  can  no  longer  afford,  bj  sacrificing  him> 
self)  soul  and  body,  upon  the  polluted  altar  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery.  This  is  not  mere  fancy,  but  a  reality  which  comes 
within  the  notice  of  all.  Not  so  with  the  Christian.  He  who 
rests  his  hopes  on  the  Lord  under  a  full  conviction  that  the  di¬ 
vine-decrees  will  be  accomplished,  and  that  all  things  which, 
transpire  in  the  course  of  Providence,  will  eventually  add^to 
his  glory,  is  always  satisfied.  ,  If  he  is  prosperous,  he  forgets 
not  that  “  it  is  the  Lord’s  doings nor  will  he  think  it  his  ia« 
terest  to  forsake  him  in  adversity.  With  such  are  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life.  The  troubles  and  perplexities  of  time  are  here 
lost  in  the  anticipation  of  a  happy  eternity.  The  malignant 
passions  are  banished  from  his  bosom,  and  instead  of  hatred^ 
malice,  and  revenge,  which  reign  predominant  in  the  mind  of 
the  infidel,  he  has  much  meekness  in  all  his  actions.  He  will 
rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice, and  mourn  with  those  who  mourn. 
He  will  console  the  distressed  and  comfort  the  afflicted ;  and. 
will  feel,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  interest  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  welfare.  His  ways  are  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths 
are  peace.”  Conscious  of  no  actual  guilt,  he  lies  down  at  night 
in  peace,  and  rises  undisturbed  by  that  remorse  of  conscience 
which  universally  attends  the  soul  which  is  conscious  of  having: 
violated  the  injunctions  or  come  short  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

The  infidel,  “  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,” 
seeks  only  to  drown  his  remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  contin¬ 
ual  agitation  of  his  mind  in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the 
world.  The  Christian,  “  in  full  faith  and  hope  in  the  world,’' 
seeks  only  an  interest  in  his  Redeemer,  and  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  freedom  and  love  approaches  the  throne  of  grace,  where 
he  enjoys  the  greatest  of  earthly  comforts — that  which  God  the 
*•  Comforter”  alone  can  bestow'. 

Finally — We  think  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  Christian, 
even  amidst  all  the  troubles  incident  to  his  pilgrimage,  must  be 
happy ;  for  who  can  look  forward  in  full  faith  to  an  immortal 
resurrection,  but  with  extatic  joy  ?  or  who  can  anticipate  the 
blessed  enjoyment  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  throughout  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity,  but  with  supreme  delight  ?  We  think 
wc  may  also  infer  that  the  infidel  is  unliappy,  for  this  most  be 
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the  case  if  he  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine* 
And  the  evidences  in  favor  of  Christianity  are  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  infidel  not  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  principles. 

Continue  your  good  works, Christian  reader,  and  lean  upon 
Him  who  alone  is  able  to  sustain  your  burthens,  and  you  will 
find  an  ample  reward  in  the  melioration  of  those  passions  which 
are%o  destructive  to  your  peace  on  earth,  and  you  will  also  find 
much  solid  comfort  in  the  anticipation  of  the  glorious  reward 
which  is  prepared  for  you  in  the  kingdom  of  our  heavenly  Fath¬ 
er.  And  thou,  O  infidel,  retrace  thy  steps;  delude  no  more 
from' the  ^  paths  of  peace,”  but  look  well  to  your  own  heart, 
and  see  whether  the  cause  of  your  unbelief  be  not  there  con¬ 
cealed.  Examine  well  yourself,  and  you  will  not  only  learn 
the  cause  of  all  human  misery,  but  may  thereby  be  brought  to 
a  sincere  repentance — “  a  repentance  unto  life.”  If  that  house 
which  is  built  on  the  sand  can  witlrstand  the  tempest,  that  wliich 
is  founded  on  a  rock  is  certainly  secure. 

e  will  conclude  bv  giving  you  the  words  of  a  learned 
writer; — “  Surely  the  life  of  those  people  must  be  wretched, 
w'ho  every  day  look  out  for  death,  and  yet  have  no  hope  be- 
y(niil  it !  and  tlseir  end  disgrace,  itself,  who  (to  use  their  own 
language)  drop  info  i'ne  dark — into  everlasting  obscurity  !  But 
not  so  the  Christian.  Ifis  Almiglitv  Iledeemer  heals  and  saves, 
above  all  erirtlily  pretenders  to  the  art  of  healing,  ‘  quickly, 
safely,  and  dielightfully*  indeed.  And  O  what  sweet  hours  does 
that  heart  enjoy,  wluch  loves  Christ  for  all  he  has  done,  and 
leans  up.ni  him  for  all  he  has  promised  !  How  can  the  life  of 
that  man  he  misera!  le.  who  lives  bv  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God  How  can  the  end  of  tinit  person'he  without  honor,  wdio 
then  begins  to  reign  triumpb.antly  with  Christ  in  glory!” 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


liEFLECTlOXS. 

What  can  afiord  a  more  pleasing  thoipght,  what  more  con- 
sulatorv  to  the  mind  of  man,  tiian  the  retrospection  of  a  well 
spent  life! — He  who  passes  Iws  days  in  a  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duti«^s  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  possesses  those 
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qualifications  most  calculated  to  render  a  man  happy.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  a  roan  destitute  of  virtuous  principles, 
without  character,  without  honor,  witiiout  reputation  ?  He  is 
surely  the  most  miserable  being  in  existence.  Yet  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  there  is  too  great  a  portion  of  men  of  all  classes, 
particularly  of  youth  just  launching  out  upon  the  broad  ocean 
of  life,  who,  though  destitute  in  a  great  measure  of  these  ines¬ 
timable  qualities,  still  sustain  honorable  characters  and  high 
standings,  and  are  ranked  with  those  who  compose  the  society 
of  the  worthy  and  the  virtuous.  How  lamentable  the.  fact, 
how  melancholy  the  reflection  ! 

Let  us  faintly  portray ^the  condition  of  him  who  spends 
his  days  in  sensual  pleasure,  and  contrast  it  with  the  state  of 
that  man  who  walks  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  shuns  the  paths 
of  vice.  He  must  be  too  far  drawm  into  the  delusion  of  foilv, 
who  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  greatest  happiness  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  latter,  even  were  it  to  be  confined  to  this  world 
alone. — The  man  who  from  his  youth  eagerly  pursues  worldly 
pleasures,  and  to  attain  them  participates  in  every  ki.nd  of  li¬ 
centiousness  and  dissipation,  giving  full  scope  to  Ins  passions, 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  morality,  decency,  and  good  or¬ 
der,  sacrificing  every  virtuous  principle  to  gratify  his  uncon¬ 
querable  thirst  for  pleasure — this  man  never  rcaciies  the  object 
of  his  pursuit.  The  more  eager  he  is  to  grasp  Ins  imagined 
joys,  the  farther  are  they  from  his  reach.  Although  he  ina3'  at 
seasons  be  in  possession  of  pleasures,  in  the  enjoyoient  of  wiilch 
he  may  fancy  himself  happy,  yet  tliey  are  not  lastina.  'fran- 
sient  as  the  morning  dew,  tliey  fly  from  him  like  sliadows  over 
the  earth,  and  leave  him  to  seek  new  joys,  which  in  their  turn 
as  soon  disappear. — 'I’hus  he  continues  in  Ins  course  of  foilv, 
his  objects  unattained,  Ins  desires  unsatisfied,  till  deatli  anests 
his  mad  career,  and  waits  him  from  time  to  eteriiitv. 

The  man  who  indulges  himself  in  scenes  of  dissijjatiou 

and  folly,  who  associates  wjth  dehauchccs  and  spends  his  time 

at  tlie  gaming  table,  or  some  other  resort  of  profliijacy,  ainl  who 

on  every  trivial  occasion  utters  the  most  blasphemous  oaths  and 

imprecations,  tlierehy  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  God 

who  made  him,  deserves  to  be  excluded  from  the  societv  of 

% 

those  who  pursue  a  virtuous  and  honorable  course. 
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Happy  then  is  the  man  who  walks  upris;ht1y.  He  rests  se* 
cure,  and  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  shafts  of  malice.  Pos* 
sessing  a  conscience  calm  and  serene,  no  remorse  will  ever 
haunt  his  imagination  or  disturb  his  tranquility.  Conscious  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  he  will  sail  triumphantly  along 
tlie  stream  of  life,  aloof  from  the  perplexities  ever  attending 
the  man  of  sinful  habits  ;  and  will  be  enabled  to  overcome  the 
vicissitudes  which  await  him.  Such,  and  such  only,  are  they, 
who  are  duly  qualified  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  vir* 
tuous  qualities. 

O  virtue!  thou  celestial  spirit!  How  many  consider  thee 
not  worth  possessing,  or  sacrifice  thee  for  things  which  in  their 
nature  are  fatally  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
possessors !  Pause  and  reflect,  thou  unguarded  youth,  who  art 
rushing  precipitately  into  destruction,  regardless  of  thy  ulti¬ 
mate  end.  Pause  and  reflect  on  the  course  thou  art  pursuing, 
before  it  be  too  late.  Consider  seriously  the  pleasures  of  a 
well  spent  life,  and  weigh  them  with  those  derived  from  a  con¬ 
tinual  round  of  dissipation  and  folly.  But  if  thou  art  deter¬ 
mined  to  persist  in  thy  wayward  course,  regardless  of  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  those  who  feel  for  thy  welfare,  then  go  on  and  let 
thv  heart  cheer  thee.  But  remember  that  all  the  iovs  thou 
wilt  be  able  to  reap,  all  the  pleasures  which  this  course  of  life 
will  aftbrd  thee,  will  not  compensate  for  the  abandonnicnt  of 
virtuous  principles.  They  will  not  screen  thee  from  remorse 
of  conscience  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  nor  hush  to  repose  thy 
guilty  fears  when  the  storms  of  life  assail  thee.  ^Vretched 
‘will  be  thy  condition  compared  with  his  who  is  free  from  a  guil¬ 
ty  conscience.  Him  adversitv  will  never  overcome.  ^Vhea 
all  his  transient  joys  are  fled,  when  earthly  pleasures  cease  to 
afford  him  enjoyment,  he  still  possesses  peace  and  consolation  ; 
his  mind  is  at  ease  ;  his  hopes  rest  in  “  future  worlds  of  light.^ 

Calm  and  serene  mid  life’s  surrounding  cares, 

.\s  all  his  eunhfv  pleasures  vanish  and  depart ; 

Hope  cheers  him  on  >o  scenes  ot  unknown  years. 

And  points  to  joys  which  animate  the  heart. 

B. 
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HABIT. 

If  we  duly  consider  the  wonderful  and  almost  irresistible 
influence  of  habit  upon  the’  human  mind,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  guarding  ourselves 
gainst  such  as  have  a  vicious  and  immoral  tendency.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  it  imbibes  no  habit  except 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  ;  thus  afiording  our  reason 
ample  time  to  reject  such  as  tend  to  deprave^and  to  adopt  such 
as  tend  to  exalt  it.  Reason,  however,  is  too  often  suftered  to 
slumber  beneath  the  fumes  of  an  intoxicating  draught,  while  the 
most  destructive  habit  obtains  complete  possession  of  the  mind. 

Of  all  the  habits  which  have  conduced  to  the  miserv  of  the 
human  race,  that  of  intemperance  is  surely  the  most  destruc* 
tive  ;  as  it  leads  to  the  commission  of  all  other  crimes, .and  seU 
dom  fails  to  render  such  as  are  addicted  to  it  completely 
wretched.  Who  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  thousands, 
who,  in  every  civilized  country,  have  given  up  their  liberty 
and  become  the  abject  slaves  of  this  worst  of  tyrants  !  Many 
a  tender  mother  has  wept  over  the  ruin  of  a  beloved  son,  on 
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whom  she  had  rested  her  fondest  hopes  of  happiness-— Many 
an  aged  father  has  mourned  over  the  fate  of  a  child  who  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  this  degrading  vice.  But  w’hen  we  view  a 
husband  and  a  parent — one  to  whom  a  young  and  helpless  fam¬ 
ily  look  for  support  and  instruction  ;  when  we  see  such  a  man 
forgetting  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station,  and  debasing 
himself  and  destroying  the  happiness  of  his  family  by  an  un¬ 
limited  indulgence  in  this  destructive  habit,  we  turn  from  the 
scene  with  detestation  and  horror.  Name  not  a  mother  tims 
fallen.  Happily  for  mankind,  but  few  instances  occur  in 
which  the  tender  care  of  a  mother  is  relaxed  by  a  practice,  the 
bare  mention  of  which  will  ever  call  forth  the  blush  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  the  sigh  of  humanity. 


RE LIOIO  US  LVTELLIG EM*CE. 


A  most  pleasing  revival  of  religion  has  lately  taken  place 
-iit.  the  Congregational  Society  in  Salisbury,  (N.  H.)  The  work 
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has  been  remarkably  free  from  noise,  enthusiastic  zeal,  and 
disorder  of  every  kind.  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  attending  ordi- 
nary  means,  and  operating  as  “  a  still  small  voice,’’  has,  in  a 
judgment  of  charity,  brought  many  souls  to  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
where  thev  remain  filled  with  love,  clothed  with  humilitv,  and 
adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Within  little  more  than 
a  year,  seventy -one  persons  have  been  added  to  the  church.—. 
And  more  than  ever  before,  we  “  behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  It  is 
thought  worthy  of  remark,  that,  belonging  to  four  houses  ia 
the  society,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-six  professors  of  god¬ 
liness  ;  and  that  there  are  now  in  the  church  about  fifty  young 
and  unmarried  persons.  A  number  very  lately  give  evidence 
of  repentance  unto  salvation,  who  have  not  yet  made  a  public 
profession  ;  others  are  now  under  serious  impressions,  and  we 
trust  the  good  work  is  progressing.  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name,  O  Lord,  be  all  the  glory. — Concord  Gazette. 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Albany  Religions  Tract  Society. 

(Presented  January  3,  1816.) 

In  submitting  this  Report,  the  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  think  it  proper  to  do  so  in  the  shortest  manner  possi¬ 
ble.  Not  tiiat  they  feel  no  interest  in  the  subject  themselves, 
or  that  they  see  no  reason  to  place  it  in  a  point  of  view  inter¬ 
esting  to  others ;  but  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
present  extracts  from  the  Reports  and  their  appendices,  of  the 
New-\  ork,  Bristol,  and  London  Tract  Societies,  which  may 
appear  more  interesting  than  any  tl.ing  the  Committee  have  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Vour  Board  of  ^.lanasers  have  published  during  the  last 
year,  beside  tliree  huiulred  copies  of  the  Address,  Constitution, 
and  Bve-Laws  of  tlie  .'^ociotv,  thirtv-ei'  bt  thousand  eisht  hun- 
deed  Tracts,  comprisioir  three  hi:n<ire«l  and  fifty-one  thousand 
six  b.undred  pau,es,  iSino.  and  three  thousand  hundred 

cards,  (if  the  former,  8(0  were  a  tran.slation  of  'Tract  No.  3, 
••  V  Caution  against  our  Cou'.mon  f'nemv.”  into  the  Mohawk 
]anuuas;e  arid  iC.tJOO  uerc  a  second  edition  of  Tracts  Nos.  I, 
2,  5.  and  of  eacii  -J,t)00.  ’Tiie  others  were  narllv  written, 
and  pariiy  selected  for  the  Jsuciety.  ^\Vc  have  also  to  ucknou  - 
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}cd.^e  the  receipt  of  sundry  donations  of  Tracts,  to  the  amount 
•>f  400. 

Of  the  first  mentioned  of  those  faithful  missionaries,  or  si¬ 
lent  monitors,  some  hundreds  have  been  sent  as  far  as  South- 
C'ar«)lina ;  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  into  Canada,  where  the 
people  are  very  destitute  of  the  gospel.  And,  beside  the  thou¬ 
sands  that  have  been  employed  in  our  own  city  and  suburbs ; 
in  schools,  the  jail,  the  alms-house,  on  board  the  steam-boats, 
Slc.  &.C.  your  Corresponding  Secretary  reports,  that  he  has  sent 
to  the  county  of  Schoharie  SCO,  to  do.  of  tltsego  100,  to  Oneida, 
Madison,  and  Niagara,  500,  Montgomery  100,  Rensselaer  450, 
'Washington,  Clinton,  and  Essex,  150,  Columbia  and  New- 
Connecticut  100.  These,  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  state,  were 
received  with  gratitude.  Indeed,  w'ere  it  in  the  power  of  your 
Committee  to  present  a  circumstantial  history  of  each  Tract, 
tliey  have  no  doubt,  that  many  would  bless  the  wise  and  mer¬ 
ciful  Disposer  of  all,  that  ever  they  contributed  of  what  He  had 
bestowed  on  them,  for  the  benefit  of  this  Society. 

Several  gentlemen  from  tlie  westward  have  purchased  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  4  to  5  thousand  Tracts;  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  individuals,  3.000.  To  Schenectady  have  been  sent 
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1.150:  and  it  has  Ijeen  recommended  by  him  to  correspond¬ 
ents,  to  form  auxiliary  Societies ;  to  purchase  Tracts  for  their 
own  use,  and  for  distribution.  Many  such,  it  is  hoped,  will  he 
formed  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such, 
ami  to  supply  tliem  witii  suitable  'Tracts  wiien  formed,  that  we 
have  a  greater  variety,  than  \\c  at  present  possess. 

De  ar  friends  of  liie  Redeemer  !  the  field  is  extensive  ;  the 
reasons  are  many,  and  the  calls  are  urgent,  which  siiould  in¬ 
duce  us  to  aid,  in  caltivuting  tins  hold.  Hut  these  can  iie  felt, 
only  by  those,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  religious  and 
moral  truth.  Oiilv  hv  "iio  are  fuilv  aware  that  man  is  a 
moral  agent:  an  immortal  and  accountable  being — By  vou  who, 
in  your  hearts,  believe,  that  witiiout  an  interest  in  the  only 
Name  given  among  men  wliereby  we  can  he  saved,  man  must 
he  eternally  lost.  We  must  not  at  present  expatiate  on  this 
interesting  subject ;  siiilice  it  to  say,  that  the  Society's  funds 
are  exhausted  ;  and  tLat,  fiom  tiio  earnest  presented  in  the 
fidlowing  extracts,  we  liuve  most  pleasing  evidence  that  ••  our 
labur  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  iu  vain.”  No,  let  us  go  on  t<> 
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disseminate  His  Truth  who  hath  assured  us  that  it  shall  not 
return  to  him  void,  hut  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  he 
hath  sent  it.^’  **  The  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like 
the  rose — The  mountains  shall  break  forth'  into  singing,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands — for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  channel 
of  the  sea.*’ 

[The  extracts  appended  to  the  above  Report,  are  necessarily  omitted.] 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AM  ORATIOM  OM  KMOWLEDGE. 

Be  it  our  pleasing  task  to  recommend  to  our  youth  the 
advantages  of  knowledge.  Whatever  may  be  tlieir  destination 
in  life,  this  pursuit  enlarges  the  sphere  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
and  is  a  sovereign  antidote  to  that  baneful  avarice  which  strips 
man  of  the  exalted  title  of  a  rational  being. 

Ignorance,  in  an  American,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  re¬ 
proachful,  if  not  contemptible.  The  wide  doors  of  a  free  school 
open  to  his  infancy,  and  a  copious  flood  of  information  rolls 
upon  his  manhood.  Let  him  not  then  reject  that  knowledge 
which  solicits  bis  attention  and  supplicates  his  regard.  To  ed¬ 
ucate  children  in  the  best  improvements  and  noblest  virtues  of 
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our  time,  is  to  perform  a  duty  the  most  sacred  to  society,  and 
to  its  Parent.  If,  as  reason  hopes,  and  human  infirmity  daily 
petitions.  He  who  called  man  into  being  is  interested  in  his  wel* 
fare,  no  measure  can  more  propitiate  his  favor  than  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  creation.  If  one  idea  can  predominate  over 
another  in  the  divine  economy,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
it  must  be  the  desire  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  progression. 
Whoever  leaves  his  offspring  more  refined  and  more  virtuous 
than  himself,  accelerates  this  favorite  scheme  of  Supreme  Good¬ 
ness,  and  has  a  just  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  society.  Vice 
and  folly  are  always  alive  to  injure  that  moral  order  which 
forms  our  truest  happiness  and  most  lasting  interest.  It  is  to 
the  rising  generation  that  society  turns  its  anxious  eye,  and 
from  their  improvement  earnestly  demands  that  augmented  fe¬ 
licity  to  which  it  continually  aspires.  On  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people  much  depends  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
liberties.  Knowledge  is  the  nurse  of  reason ;  reason  is  the  soul 
of  that  internal  liberty  without  which  outward  liberty  is  hut  a 
fugitive  and  transitory  thing.  It  becomes  us  therefore,  my  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  to  cultivate  that  intellect  which  is  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  attribute  of  our  nature,  and  a  gift  emphatically  worthy 
of  heaven.  Then  indeed  may  we  sit  securely  amidst  our  hap¬ 
py  possessions,  and  smile  at  the  united  efforts  of  intrigue  and 
violence.  Then  indeed  will  distant  nations,  inspired  by  our 
example,  emulate  that  rational  freedom,  which  is  the  glorious 
birth-right  of  mankind.  Then  will  those  oppressive  institu¬ 
tions,  erected  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few,  the  debase- 
raent  of  the  many,  fall  unlamented  to  the  earth,  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  indeed  the  bell  of  vespers  shall  be  muffled,  the  sackcloth 
fall  from  the  shoulders  of  the  monk,  the  face  of  the  nun  be  un¬ 
shadowed,  and  the  bat  build  her  nest  amidst  the  desolate  ruins 
of  the  convent.  The  owl  shall  hoot  on  the  moss-mantled  tur¬ 
rets  of  the  castle,  and  the  green  turf  ftourish  along  the  moul¬ 
dering  wails  of  the  palace.  The  cannon  shall  never  again  greet 
the  skies  w  ith  its  thunder,  nor  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  frol¬ 
ic  on  the  blazing  arms  of  the  hero !  In  the  sublime  language  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  then  indeed  man  shall  go  out  with  joy 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace.  The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  forth  before  him  singings  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
elap  their  haiids.^^ 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

YOUTH. 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth* 

And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  fan  : 

O  smile,  ye  heavens  serene !  ye  mildews  wan. 

Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  its  balmy  prime.” 

Pleasant  is  the  season  of  youth!  Like  the  time  of 
gpringy  it  comprises  the  prime  of  human  life,  and  its  promising 
oppearance  often  produces  the  pleasing  expectation  that  future 
years  will  experience  an  abundant  harvest.  But  alas!  it  pass¬ 
es  away  as  rapidly  as  the  delightful  hours  of  spring,  and  its 
cheering  promises  are  too  frequently  as  tleceitful.  In  the  mor¬ 
al  world,  as  in  the  fields  of  nature,  the  fairest  blossoms  are  not 
always  the  certain  antecedents  of  fruits,  and  we  often  look  in 
vain  for  those  examples  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  in  mature 
years  which  early  life  gave  reason  to  anticipate. 

In  the  products  of  nature,  our  wishes  are  frequently  blast¬ 
ed  by  the  frost  or  tempest ;  the  finest  buds  and  most  thrifty 
plants  perish  before  the  chilling  cold  or  devouring  whirlwind. 
Thus  do  the  hopes  which  youth  inspire,  fall  in -the  hour  when 
vice  usurps  the  throne  of  virtue,  and  fancy  unnerves  the  vigor 
of  reason.  (When  ignorance  veils  tlie  intellectual  properties  of 
man,  and  binds  the  tender  feelings  of  the  soul  in  chains  of  ad- 
ftinant,  every  useful  and  desirable  end  of  existence  is  defeated, 
and  the  hopes  wliich  the  activity  of  tlie  infant  had  created  in 
the  bosom  of  parental  affection,  are  blasted  by  the  unfruitfulness 
'  of  his  advanced  years. 

What  a  source  of  aff.iction  must  it  be  to  a  person  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  human  life,  to  cast  a  retrospective  view  over 
the  days  of  youth,  if  tliey  have  ])assed  away  without  improve¬ 
ment.  Spent  in  foolish  occupations,  idleness,  or  vain  amuse¬ 
ments,  he  finds  them  irre\  ocal)ly  gone,  his  knowledge  of  secu¬ 
lar  concerns  not  attained,  his  mind  like  an  uncultivated  wilder¬ 
ness,  devoid  of  every  thing  useful  to  others  and  pleasing  to 
himself. 

What  object  can  be  better  calculated  to  excite  general  dis¬ 
gust,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rouse  the  sensibility  of  cultivated 
minds,  tl.an  the  person  wliose  intellectual  powers,  instead  of 
being  unfolded  and  enlarged  by  exercise,  are  benumbed  by  in- 
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activity)  01*  shattered  in  the  service  of  vice ;  bringii^  into  the 
mature  season  nothing  but  the  stings  of  an  offended  conscience 
and  the  disgraceful  feelings  of  weakness  and  remorse! 

On  the  other  hand,  what  exalted  pleasure  fills  the  bosom 
of  the  person,  who,  on  reviewing  the  spring  of  life,  finds  that 
it  has  been  employed  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents — in  preparations  for  usefulness, and  in 
manly  avocations.  The  seeds  planted  by  his  Creator  have  been 
cultivated,  the  privileges  bestowed  properly  managed,  and 
though  the  public  may  not  need  his  services,  he  has  the  un¬ 
speakable  treasure  which  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy— tfie  re* 
collection  of  time  well  syent."*^ 

“  The  morning  hours  of  cheerful  light 
Of  all  the  days  are  best; 

But  as  they  speed  their  liasty  flight. 

If  every  hour  is  spent  aright. 

We  sweetly  sink  to  sleep  at  night. 

And  pleasant  is  our  rest. 

And  life  is  like  a  summer’s  day. 

It  seems  so  quickly  past;, 

Youtli  is  the  morning  bright  and  gay. 

And  if  ’lis  spent  in  wisdom’s  way. 

We  meei  old  age  without  dismay, 

And  death  is  sweet  at  last.” 

PHILOM. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

Portrait  of  a  Soldier. — A  soldier  who  will  never  fight 
but  in  a  cause  that  he  shall  conscientiously  adjudge  to  be  good, 
cannot  be  a  soldier  by  profession. 

Shall  a  good  cause  be  maintained  by  blows  and  fighting?— 
In  this  respect  the  s  oldier  assumes  the  office  of  sheriff  and 
executioner.  To  employ  murder  as  the  means  of  justice,  is  an 
idea,  that  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell  upon  with, 
pleasure. — To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file,  with  the  pomp  of 
streamers,  drums,  and  trumpets,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at 
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our  fellow  men,  as  at  a  mark— to  inflict  upon  tkem  all  the  vari« 
ety  of  wounds  and  anguish— to  leave  them  weltering  in  their 
blood — to  wander  over  the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the 
numbers  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  are  employments,  which 
statesmen  mav  maintain  to  be  necessary  ;  but  which  no  good, 
man  will  contemplate  with  calmness  and  delight. 

A  battle  is  won  ! — the  truth  is  established  ! — the  cause  of 
justice  is  confirmed  !  It  surely  requires  more  than  common  sa¬ 
gacity. to  discern  the  connection  between  this  immense  heap  of 
calamities,  and  the  assertion  of  truth,  or  the  maintenance  of 
justice. 

It  is  worse,  when  the  soldier  hires  himself,  not  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  state  or  neighborhood, but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  fight¬ 
ing. — He  leaves  it  to  his  employer  to  determine  the  justice  of 
the  cause — his  business  is  to  obey.  He  has  no  duty  but  that  of 
murder  ;  and  this  duty  he  is  careful  amply  to  discharge — this 
he  regards  as  the  means  of  his  subsistence — as  the  only  path 
that  leads  to  glory. 

A  soldier,  upon  every  supposition,  must  learn  ferocity  :  He 
thinks,  not  of  arguments,  but  of  blows — his  mind  is  familiarized 
to  behold  the  most  dreadful  of  all  spectacles  without  horror. 

He  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  is  ridiculous  enough  to  suppose  that  men  may  be  compelled, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  think  aright.  But  though  it 
could  be  imagined  that  men  may  be  made  wise  and  good  by 
coercion,  this  assumption,  absurd  as  it  is,  would  not  serve  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  morality  of  war. — War  strikes,  not  at  the  ollender, 
^but  the  innocent!  Kings  and  ministers  of  state,  who  are  the  real 
authors  of  the  calamity,  sit  calm  and  unmolested  in  the  calii- 
net,  while  those  against  whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  direct¬ 
ed,  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been  cajoled  or 
trepanned  into  the  service,  or  who  are  suddenly  dragged  from 
their  peaceful  homes  to  the  field  of  battle.  A  soldier  is  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  kill  those  w'ho  never  offended  him, 
and  who  are  the  innocent  martyrs  of  other  n»en’s  iniquities.— 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  abstract  question  of  the  justifia- 
hleness  of  war,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  soldier  by  profession 
can  possess  a  humane  disposition. 

Hints  for  Meditation. — Mav  we  not  consider  this  world 
as  a  mighty  volume,  written  with  the  Creator's  own  hand^  and 
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every  creature  as  a  distinct  sentence^  express! njj;  in  their  sene* 
ral  natures  and  properties^  His  greatness,  goodness,  heauty, 
and  excellence  ?  From  the  glorious  sun  that  gilds  the  wide  cre¬ 
ation,  to  the  humblest  flower  that  blossoms  in  the  desert,  every 
thing  proclaims  the  goodness  of  the  Most  High.  Perusing  this 
admirable  page,  we  may  obtain  a  variety  of  profitable  instruc¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  ourselves.  Were  we  duly  attentive  to  the 
book  of  nature,  our  acquaintance  with  its  Author  would  be  en¬ 
larged,  and  our  confidence  in  Him  increased ;  for  the  God  of 
nature  is  the  God  of  grace.  The  works  or  dispensation  of  na¬ 
ture  and  that  of  grace  have  the  same  Author ;  there  is  such  an 
intimate  relation  between  them,  that  the  first  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  last ;  hence,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
inspired  writers  often  introduce  them  as  subservient  to  this  no¬ 
ble  purpose.  Every  object  should  be  improved  by  the  Christian 
to  lead  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  objects  still  more  no¬ 
ble  and  important. 

On  Decorum  of  Character. — Nothing  gives  a  more  lively 
idea  of  the  graceful  and  becomings  than  to  see  a  man  acting 
steadily  in  character  and  always  consistent  with  himself.  As 
there  is  a  certain  external  appearance  and  manner  .suitable  to 
every  age,  profession,  and  rank  in  life,  so  there  is  a  propriety 
in  moral  conduct  which  arises  from  the  natural  abilities,  the 
temper,  the  situation,  employment,  and  other  circumstances  of 
individuals  :  and,  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  one  is  thought 
becoming  in  society,  so  tlie  uniform  observance  of  the  otlier  is 
essential  to  moral  decorum.  When  we  see  a  man,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  fixing  a  plan  for  himself  with  deliberate  judgment 
and  an  independent  spirit,  and  after  due  consideration  of  his 
own  dispositions  and  situati<in,  entering  upon  and  prosecuting 
this  plan,  without  suftering  himself  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  the 
influence  of  fashion  or  example  ;  when  we  see  such  a  man  per¬ 
severing  in  that  same  character  of  sobriety,  integrity,  and 
steady  virtue,  through  every  vicissitude  of  life,  we  respect  his 
principles,  we  admire  his  firmness  of  mind,  we  contemplate  his 
character  with  a  perception  of  propriety  and  perfection  similar 
to  that  with  which  we  survey  a  noble  edifice,  formed  upon  a 
noble  plan,  and  completed  by  the  hand  of  an  able  architect.— 
\N'e  always  mean  to  express  a  high  degree  of  respect  when  we 
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say  of  a  man,  in  the  way  of  eulogy,  that  he  is  a  consistent 
character. — Enfield. 

Hope  the.  Lamp  of  Life. — “  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of 
life,  which  lies  before  me,  by  that  wliich  I  have  already  seen, 
the  prospect  is  hideous.  Experience  tells  me,  that  my  past  en¬ 
joyments  have  brought  no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures 
me,  that  those  I  have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet 
to  come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade • 
Hope,  more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  distant 
prospect  in  fiincied  beauty  ;  some  happiness  in  long  perspective 
still  beckons  me  to  pursue:  and,  like  a  losing  gamester,  every 
new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to  continue  the  game.” 


iS'oble  conduct  of  Col.  Gardner.— -An  old  respectable  so].* 
dier,  a  native  of  Scotland,  being  asked  if  he  h:id  ever  seen  Col. 
Gardner,  he  answered  that  he  had  often  ;  “  that  he  w’asa  noble 
gentleman,  and  always  marched  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to 
church  or  chapel,  as  opportunity  offered;  and  also,  that  the  co¬ 
lonel  had  given  his  men  a  Bible  each  ;  and  to  jirevent  its  being 
sold,  or  improperly  used,  he  expected  it  to  be  produced  and 
held  up  in  the  hand,  as  often  as  an  inspection  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  took  place.” 

Should  this  anecdote  come  within  the  perusal  of  any  na¬ 
val  or  military  officer,  its  language  to  him  is  the  same  as  that 
of  our  Lord,  “  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.” 


Human  JVhture. — Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  and  mcan- 
•  nessthat  has  crept  intohuman  nature, there  are  athousanJ  actions 

4 

in  which  it  breaks  through  its  original  corruption,  and  shows  what 
it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  We  mav  consider 
the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of  building;  wiiere, 
amidst  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  you  meet  with  noble  fragments  of 
sculpture,  broken  pillars  and  obelisks,  and  a  magnificence  in 
confusion.  Virtue  and  wisdom  are  continually  employed  in 
clearing  the  ruins,  retnoving  these  disorderly  heaps,  recovering 
the  noble  piles  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjusting  them  as 
Avell  as  possible,  according  to  ti'.eir  ancient  symmetry  and 
beauty.  A  happy  education,  conversation  with  the  finest  spir¬ 
its,  looking  abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  observations 
upon  mankind,  arc  tlic  greatest  assistances  to  this  necessary 
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and  glorious  work.  But  even  among  those  who  have  never  had 
the  happiness  of  anj  of  these  advantages)  there  are  sometimes 
Rucli  exertions  of  the  greatness  that  is  natural  to  the  mind  of 
man,  as  evince  capacities  and  abilities  that  need  only  those  ac* 
cidental  helps  to  fetch  them  out,  and  show  them  in  a  proper 
light.  A  plebeian  soul  is  still  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  edifice^ 
though  encumbered  with  all  its  rubbish. 

Discourses  of  religion  and  moralitj)  and  reflections  upon 
human  nature,  are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of  to  im> 
prove  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves  ;  and 
consequently  to  recover  our  souls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance)) 
and  prejudice,  which  naturally  cleave  to  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  favors  and  falls  in  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  greatness  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  so  much  as  religion  $ 
which  does  not  only  promise  the  entire  refinenaent  of  the  mind) 
but  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality  of  both. 

It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  will  and  appetites ;  for,  as 
after  we  have  tried  a  thousand  pleasures,  and  turned  from  one 
enjoyment  to  another,  we  find  no  rest  to  our  desires,  till  we  at 
last  fix  them  upon  the  sovereign  good ;  so  in  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  we  meet  with  no  tolerable  satisfaction  to  our  minds,  till 
after  we  arc  w’eary  with  tracing  other  methods,  we*turn  them 
upon  the  one  supreme  and  unerring  truth.  And  were  there  no 
other  use  of  human  learning,  there  is  this  iA  it,  that  by  its 
many  defects,  it  brings  us  to  a  sense  of  our  weakness,  and 
makes  us  readily,  and  with  greater  willingness,  submit  to  rev¬ 
elation. 

It  is  according  to  nature  to  be  merciful,  for  no  man  that 
has  not  divested  himself  of  humanity,  can  be  hard  hearted  to 
others,  without  feeling  a  pain  in  himself. 

The  wise  and  good  will  ever  be  loved  and  honored  as  the 
glory  of  human  nature. 

Lee  in  Bedlam. — When  Lee,  the  poet,  was  confined  in 
Bedlam,  a  friend  went  to  see  him,  and  finding  that  he  could 
converse  reasonably,  or  at  least  reasonably  for  a  poet,  imagined 
that  Lee  was  cured  of  his  madness.  The  poet  offered  to  show 
him  Bedlam.  They  went  over  this  melancholy  medical  prison 
—Lee  moralizing  philosophically  enough  all  the  time  to  keep 
his  companion  perfectly  at  ease.  At  length  they  ascended  to- 
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gether  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  as  they  were  both  look¬ 
ing  down  from  this  perilous  height,  Lee  seized  his  friend  by 
the  arm — “  Let  us  immortalize  ourselves,”  he  exclaimed, « let 
us  take  this  leap.  We’ll  jump  down  together  this  instant.”-.. 
“  Any  man  could  jump  down,”  said  his  friend,  coolly ;  “  we 
should  not  immortalize  ourselves  by  that  leap;  but  let  us  go 
down  and  try  if  we  can  jump  up  again”  .  The  madman,  struck 
with  the  idea  of  a  more  astonishing  leap  than  that  which  he 
himself  hlad  proposed,  yielded  to  this  new  impulse,  and  his 
friend  rejoiced  to  see  him  run  down  stairs,  full  of  a  new  pro¬ 
ject  for  securing  immortality ! 

An  evangelical  Minister's  Supports  under  Discouragement. 
— “  Shall  I  entirely  give  up  the  employment,”  said  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ,  .in  his  study  one  day,  when  ruminating  on  his 
want  of  apparent  success,  and  retire  to  some  private  station  r 
Has  not  my  Master,  who  once  graciously  smiled  on  my  labors, 
done  with  me  P  In  the  mournful  language  of  the  prophet,  may 
I  not  say.  Lord,  who. has  believed  my  report  ?  But  I  check  ray- 
self  in  these  melancholy  musings.  To  be  rewarded  even  by  tlie 
approbation  of  fellow  creatures,  for  all  my  good  intentions  and 
friendly  labors,  is  a  vain,  perhaps  a  carnal  and  selfish  expecta¬ 
tion.  Happy  will  it  be,  if  1  hear  my  conscience  now,  and  ray 
great  Master  at  last  say.  Well  done  I 

“  The  more  faithful  I  have  been  in  my  discourses  to  the 
consciences  of  my  hearers,  the  less  will  those  the  most  deeply 
interested  approve  them.  Subjects  of  a  general  nature,  espe¬ 
cially  if  delivered  with  a  popular  pathos,  may  be  admired  and 
much  talked  of ;  but  if  my  auditors,  though  not  pleased,  be 
profited ;  if  the  consciences  of  sinners  have  been  convinced, 
and  the  people  of  God  excited  to  greater  watchfulness,  zeal, 
and  devotion  ;  ought  not  this  to  support  me  in  my  work  ?  Lord 
grant  that  this  may  be  the  happy  case  of  my  hearers.” 

Just  as  he  had  finished  this  soliloquy,  a  note  was  put  into 
his  hamls,  to  the  following  purpose  ;  “  I  thank  you,  dear  sir, 
for  your  sermon  of  yesterday, from  1  John  v.  25.  It  penetrated 
iny  very  heart.  I,  I  am  the  idolater  whom  you  described 
.with  other  things  to  the  same  import.  This  seasonable  remark 
happily  relieved  his  mind  from  a  state  of  painful  dejection ; 
and,  going  among  his  people,  he  found,  to  his  great  encourage- 
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meat,  that  his  late  preaching  had  been  particularly  useful  to 
many. 

It  was  his  earnest  desire  the  above  should  be  made  public, 
and  the  following  remarks  added, for  the  comfort  of  his  brethren, 
preaching,  though  not  remarkably  and  visibly  blessed,  may  be 
very  useful ;  therefore,  in  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  shall  both 
be  alike  good. 

Poverty. — Sabatier,  in  his  treatise  on  the  various  causes  of 
poverty  and  of  crimes,  in  England,  among  others,  recounts  the 
following : — 

By  the  existence  of  laws  which  fix  the  same  punishment 
to  different  crimes. 

By  confinement,  before  trial,  in  idleness  and  bad  company. 

By  proscribing  a  man’s  character — by  visible  dismember* 
ment,  public  whipping,  pillory,  or  the  stocks. 

By  legalizing,  or  rather,  by  not  prohibiting  pawnbrokers 
and  other  receivers. 

By  want  of  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  poor. 

By  permitting  mendicity. 

By  suffering  the  escape  of  fraudulent,  extravagant,  and 
speculative  bankrupts. 

By  false  economy  in  detecting  crimes. 

By  not  affording  to  a  poor  or  distressed  man  the  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

By  permitting  profligate  characters  to  fill  the  religious 
ministry. 

By  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  lottery  tickets. 

An  excellent  rule  for  living  happy  in  society,  is,  never  to 
concern  one’s  seif  with  the  affairs  of  others,  unless  they  desire 
it.  Under  pretence  of  being  useful,  people  often  show  more 
curiosity  than  kindness. 

Style. — The  deepest  rivers  have  the  plainest  surface,  and 
the  purest  waters  are  always  clearest.  Crystal,  is  not  the  less 
solid  for  being  transparent.  The  value  of  style  rises  like  the 
value  of  precious  stones.  If  it  be  dark  and  cloudy,  it  is  in 
vain,  to  polish  itj  it  bears  its  worth  in  its  nativeiooks,  and  the 
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same  art-  which  enhances  its  price  when  it  w  clear,  only  deba¬ 
ses  it,  if  it  be  dull. 

fi^lander.-*-AugU8tine  had  a  few  lines  written  on  his  table, 
intimating  that  whoever  attacked  the  character  of  the  absent, 
were  to  be  excluded.— -What  a  pity  such  a  motto  is  not  more 
popular  at  present. 

•Affectation. 

Why,  Affectation,  why  this  mock  grimace  ? 

Go,  silly  thing,  and  hidcithat  simpering  face. 

Thy  lisping  prattle,  and  thy  mincing  gait. 

All  thy  false  mimic  fooleries  I  hate; 

For  thou  art  Folly’s  counterfeit,  and  she,  ") 

"Who  is  right  foolish,  hath  the  better  plea ;  t 

Nature’s  true  idiot  I  prefer  to  thee.  J 

Why  tliat  soft  languish  ?  Why  tliat  drawling  tone  ? 

Art  sick  ? — art  sleepy  ? — Get  thee  hence — begone ! 

I  laugh  at  all  these  pretty  baby  tears, 

■  Those  flutterings,  faintings,  and  unreal  fears. 

Can  they  deceive  us  ?  Can  such  mummeries  move  ^ 

Touch  us  with  pity,  or  inspire  with  love.^ 

No,  Affectation,  vain  is  all  thy  art, 

Those  eyes  may  wander  over  every  part,  L 

They’ll  never  find  a  passage  to  the  heart.  J 

Cumberland. 

Voltaire. — It  has  been  remarked,  that,  as  in  former  times, 
and  on  particular  occasions,  the  minds  of  wicked  men,  and  e- 
‘ven  of  devils,  have  been  so  overruled  by  Divine  power  that  they 
were  obliged  to  confess  the  truth;  so,  in  later  periods,  some 
men,  like  Balaam  the  false  prophet,  have  been,  as  it  were,  coii' 
strained  to  utter  sublime  truths.  The  following,  from  the  pen 
of  that  celebrated  arcli-infidel,  Voltaire,  is  a  rare  instance  of 
the  kind. 

Translated. 

All  this  immense  expanse  of  blue  and  light — 

Of  nought  created — born  of  primal  night — 

Whirl’d  without  pivot — by  no  compass  steer’d. 

At  the  expense  of  but  oxe  word  ! — appear’d  !” 

Too  much  farr.iliarity  debases  a  person  in  the  view  of  his 
equals;  too  much  reservedness  exposes  him  to  the  displeasure 
of  all. 
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FOR  th£  friend 


U  ESSR9.  EniTons, 

I  offer  you  tlie  following  fragment,— The  first  part  was  written  iu 
compliance  with  a  request,  and  under  the  pressure  of  feelings  it  describes* 
— The  sequel  was  added  some  time  after,  and  in  happier  houjre.— Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  have  been  in  situations,  where  they  could  realise 
t!ie  emotions  of 

THE  STRJi^'^GER. 


If  e’er,  while  youthful  visions  wove  the  spell» 

My  unfledg’d  Muse  through  fancy’s  bow’rs  has  rov’d^ 

Or,  long  some  winding  streamlet,  pleas’d  full  well, 

Ihis  strav’d  to  cull  and  wreath  the  flow’rs  she  lov’d; 
Oil !  ’twas  to  sooth  some  pensive  hour. 

Or  garland  weave  for  pleasure’s  bow’r^ 

AVlien  boyish  fancy  rul’d  the  day— 

Yet  then,  she  soar’d  with  feeble  pow’r. 

Wild  \\  i^  her  note,  and  rude  the  lay. 

And  can  she  now  to. sweeter  strains  aspire. 

The  trembling  strings  to  softer  measures  move; 

To  pleasure  tune  the  long  neglected  lyre, 

Unskill’d  to  wake  tlie  raptur’d  strains  of  love  ? 

Ah  no !  I  boast  no  poet’s  fame. 

Nor  heart  inspir’d  by  Muse’s  flame ; 

But  one  to  naturc’s  feelings  true — 

Which  oft  has  throb’d  at  friendship’s  name. 

Has  known  it  real,  and  felt  it  too. 

Ah  ye  dear  scenes  of  each  remember’d  joy. 

Of  childish  sports,  or  manhood’s  ripening  year, 

And  ye  lov’d  friends,  who  ev’ry  wish  employ, 

Recall  each  image  to  my  heart  most  dear ! 
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Can  I  now  ^ily  sweep  the  lyre ; 

Op  can  I  rouse  the  wonted  fire 
Which  erst  to  wilder  themes  would  roam? 

No;  dead  to  me  is  soft  desire, 

A  stranger,  far  from  friends  and  home. 

But  should  the  bard  some  gentle  bosom  find, 

By  nature  taught  to  feel  another's  woe, 

With  friendship’s  voice  to  sooth  the  wounded  mind. 

And  bid  the  lonely  stranger  “  welcome  know;” 

O,  that  dear  voice  might  wake  the  pow’r  of  song. 
My  heart’s  warm  feelings  every  note  prolong. 

Its  thrills  to  kindred  measures  play ; 

While  swell’d  each  soft  emotion  strong. 

The  stranger’s  gratitude  to  pay. 

Thus  ran  the  pensive  stranger’s  mournful  lay.^- 
When  silken  slumber  clos’d  creation’s  eye. 

Alone  his  watch’d  the  moonbeam’s  fitful  play ; 

Then  pour’d  in  night’s  dull  ear  the  bursting  sigh; 
And  sought  his  thorny  couch ;  till  Sol’s  first  ray 
Should  chase  his  troubled  dreams  away. 

For  still,  in  sleep,  his  thoughts  pursue 
Their  waking  theme,  and  fancy  drew. 

With  pencil  dipt  in  rainbow’s  hue. 

The  scenes,  tlie  friends  that  once  he  know. 

**  But  why  thus  pore  on  the  past  hour ; 

Why  bend  the  slave  of  fortune’s  pow’r, 

**  And  freight  your  peace  on  every  wave  ? 

Not  the  slight  blast  that  whispers  by. 

Nor  tear  that  pearls  a  coqiiet’s  eye, 

**  Nor  meteor’s  flash  across  the  sky, 

**  More  transient  are,  or  ever  gave 
A  more  unreal,  or  phantom  joy. 

So  false,  so  empty  as  the  toy 
The  world  calls  friendship;  a  mere  nan\e. 
By  guile  assum’d,  with  honied  tongue 
To  snare  the  artless  and  the  young ; 

**  With  serpent’s  wind  steals  in  the  breast, 

‘‘To  read  the  tlioughts,  within  that  rest, 

“  More  keen  to  sting  the  heart  it  prest, 

^  Then  stabs  the  victim  late  carest, 

“  And  vulture-lIke  feasts  on  bis  fame— 

“  Such  was,  is  friendship ;  e’er  the  same. 

“  Then,  stranger,  check  that  bosom’s  swell, 
Tbjit  sadden’d  eye,  tl)at  tells  too  well 
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The  secrets  of  the  soul  within : 

Let  woman  tears  and  softness  blend, 

“  Man’s  firmer  nature  ne’er  should  bend^ 

”  Not  e’en  to  mourn,  or  trust  a  friend— 

**  Such  is  his  part,  if  he  would  win 
"  In  legal  jars,  or  battle’s  din, 

^  Or  scale  the  steeps  that  frowning  rise 
To  guard  ambition’s  sparkling  prize.”— 

Thus  spoke  a  genius,  cold  and  stem. 

Peace !  peace !  the  stranger  in  return 
Abrupt  broke  short ;  not,  wretch !  from  the£ 
Or  thine,  I  seek  what  most  1  prize, 

The  heart’s  warm  throb,  the  speaking  eyes. 
That  oft  affliction’s  dew’-drop  dries ; 

And  souls,  in  kindred  breasts  that  sec 
A  counterpart,  and  mingle  free 
To  wake  and  feel  life’s  extacy. 

Terrific,  grim,  the  hideous  monster  frown’d — 

An  iron  crowm  his  scowling  temples  bound. 

His  empire  is  ignoble  minds. 

Of  human  hearts  is  form’d  his  throne. 

And  thrice  imperial  pow’r  he  claims  his  own — 

On  earth’s  broad  breast,  one  spot  alone. 

One  little  spot,  is  found  or  known. 

Which  dares  defy,  his  sway  disown— 

That  spot,  the  hearts  that  friendship  twines 
In  gen’rous  love,  and  virtue  shrines — 

O’er  all  the  rest  SELF’s  sordid  chains  are  hurl’d; 
His  leaden  sceptre  cowers  and  rules  the  w^orld. 

**  Go  then,”  he  cried,  and  meet  your  fate, 

^  But  mark  my  counsel,  ere  too  late —  , 

First  bare  your  breast  to  envy’s  dart, 

^  To  meet  detraction’s  deadly  hate. 

Or  dread  to  feel  a  keener  smart ; 

For  soon  that  proud,  unyielding  heart 
Shall  learn  to  know  me,  ere  we  part” 

The  spell  w^as  broke,  the  dxmon  fled ; 

But  learn  ye  how  tlie  stranger  sped— 

A  spot  more  sweet  than  fairy  bow’r. 

By  fancy  wove  in  sportive  hour. 

He  found,  to  friendship  consecrate— 
Tender  hands  soon  \rip’d  his  eye. 

Soft  soothing  tones  beguil’d  his  sigh, 

Xor  longer  mourn’d^  but  ble3»*d  liis  fate. 
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fOR  THE  friend. 


mjrrEws  reflectiojv*. 

What  though  the  sun  withdraws  his  rays^ 
And  cheerless  clouds  bedim  the  sky^ 

Tft  winter  soon  shall  pass  away. 

And  smiling  spring  salute  the  eye. 


But  ah !  when  wintry  age  drawls  on, 

A  dreary  scene  awaits  in  store; 

The  sun  that  warms  the  heart  is  gone» 
The  spring  of  life  returns  no  more ! 


Then  oh !  before  the  sun  goes  down. 
And  sinks  to  rest  in  endless  night. 
Come,  Wisdom,  with  thy  starry  crown, 
And  guide  my  youthful  steps  aright. 


Religion,  too,  celestial  maid ! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  and  graces  bring ; 

Life  then,  though  sunk  in  winter’s  shade. 
Shall  wear  the  pleasmg  bloom  of  spring. 


yOR  THE  .FRIEND. 


STAJ^ZAS. 

Love’s  like  an  April  sun, 
%Miich  now  illumes  the  sky 
With  all  his  brightest  beams. 
When  not  a  cloud  is  nigh— 

But  soon  his  face  is  chang’d ; 

And  now  he  faintly  shows. 
And  now  he  disappears, 

'  And  now  in  splendor  glows. 

Then  shed  not  on  my  heart, 

O  fickle  sun  !  one  rav— 

1  own  but  one  eternal  night. 
Or  one  unclouded  dav. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C”  is  under  consideration. 

Z”  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Several  other  favors  are  on  file,  and  shall  be  duly  attended  to. 


